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ANSWER. 



It is thought by some whose opinions I respect, that 
it is not essential for my vindication that I should 
reply to the article on my ** Life of Clarendon** in 
the 124th number of the Quarterly Review ; and 
that the hostile spirit which manifestly pervades it^ 
its obvious unfeimess, and the very trivial nature rf 
many of its charges, will, in the opinion of candid 
readers, have rendered it harmless as an engine of 
attack. 

Admitting this to some extent, other considerations 
nevertheless induce me to reply. I feel that, although 
in some respects the article may defeat its own 
purpose, yet that this self-betrayal falls far short of 
conveying a knowledge of its real character; and 
that, on the contrary, the Reviewer's confident tone, 
and plausible air of accuracy and research, will have 
xetidered the majority of his readers quite unsuspicious 
of the misrepresentation and ignorance which I am 
prepared to expose. Silence too may be misinter* 
preted, and the indifference of conscious right may be 
construed into an admission that the attack is just. 
While I would condemn a petulant irxipatience of criti- 
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cism, I am clearly of opinion that misrepresentation 
ought to be refuted — that to submit in silence to 
unfair criticism, is to encourage the offence, and to 
invite its repetition against the writings of others — 
that there can be no sound reason why the anonymous 
critic should be the only writer exempted from the 
chances of refutation and rebuke — that such exemp- 
tion, if it became a rule, would still more encourage an 
unscrupulousness, perhaps already too much favoured 
by the concealment of the writer's name ■=— and that if 
it is to be wished that an useful and agreeable branch 
of periodical literature should not lose all claims ti> 
authority and respect, it is necessary that the artifices^ 
the quackery, the hollow preteiisions, of the pseudo* 
critic should be unsparingly exposed. I feel too, that 
though the intrinsic worth of the article adverted to 
may be quite insufficient to require notice, if it hftd 
appeared in another shape, the question becomes 
very different when it has acquired factitious imr 
portance by having found a shelter in the Quarterly 
Review. I have no wish to speak disparagingly of 
that Journal. Its politics have never been mine ; but 
political differences are to me no grounds for rancour 
and detraction. It has included among its farmer 
contributors some of the most eminent writers of 
the present century; and it has some still living 
personally known to me, whose abiHties I admire, 
and whose characters I esteem. It is mainly because 
I find the article in such company, and because it 
thus obtains undue authority, and a wide circulation, 
that I notice it at all. 

For proof of the Reviewer's wish to wound and 
injure, I need only refer to the offensive personalities-^ 
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the assignment of uiiwortby motives,— the impu- 
tations directed not merely against the work reviewed, 
but against the persotial character of its author — 
which are to be found in his elaborate attack. It will 
not be expected that I should notice such imputations 
further, than by saying, that they qxq fake. All 
persons of honourable minds will estimate them as 
they deserve* I rely upon their verdict, and to no 
others will I appeal. 

Dismissing the Reviewer's personalities, I shall at- 
tend only to his criticism. For evidence of a hostile 
wish to depreciate the work unfairly, I might refer to 
every page, but especially to the remarkable triviality 
of many of the charges. Thus even a misprint is 
noticed as though the mistake were mine. He even 
stigmatises as ** bad taste," and as *^ the revival of an 
** antiquated scandal," my allusion to a circumstance 
which, according to Lord Clarendon, " had an in- 
" Huence upon the whole course of his life after- 
" wards*" He condemns me for calling Charles II. 
** weak and licentious," because, says the Reviewer, 
*' his mind was never weak" (as if I had not obviously 
applied that epithet to his character); and because, 
according to the Reviewer, " he was not more 
" licentious than other men of his years and time " I 
I could adduce many similar instances of captious 
hypercriticism ; but I should be ashamed of appearing 
to defend myself at length against accusations so 
insignijGcant* I notice them only as proo& of the 
unsparing diligence with which circumstances the 
most trivial, if susceptible of an unfavourable con- 
struction, are seized and magnified into faults. 

I shall not attempt to exonerate myself from what 
A 3 
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in the Reviewer's eyes is evidently d great offence^ 
and is adduced, strangely enough, as an instance of a 
" disingenimis spirit** \ namely, my acknowledgment 
of obligations to "the historical writings of Godwin, 
** Brodie, Guizot, Lingard, and Hallam." Neither 
shall I presume to undertake the superfluous task of 
defending Mr, Brodie, Dr. Lingard, and Mr. Hallam 
against the Reviewer's harmless sarcasms. But I can- 
not leave unnoticed his attempt to measure the extent 
of my obligations by the number of my references. 
Surely it is too obvious to require proof, that. one may 
derive advantage from the perusal of an historical 
work, without referring to it as an authority for fact^. 
For these, one refers naturally to the original sources 
of information, and not to the modem historian, 
unless when he has quoted such as are not accessible 
to all. 

I am bound to take more serious notice of a much 
graver accusation, — that of malignitt/ and injustice 
towards individuals mentioned in my work. The 
Reviewer specifies, as objects of this maUgnityi 
Charles I., his Queen, and Rupert, adding, " nor d6 
" we recollect an instance in which any of the royalist 
** party are spoken of without venom." I shall first 
notice his general accusation j and I defy him to 
substantiate it. I defy him to show that I have 
spoken disparagingly of Falkland, Nicholas, Capel, 
Hopton, Dyves, Ormond, Montrose, or Newcastle; 
or that when I have used terms of censure towards 
Digby, Colepepper, Cottington, Littleton, Grenville, 
Berkeley, and Goring, I have not been supported by 
the authority of Lord Clarendon. I have named^ 
I believe, all his most eminent contemporaries of the 
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the royalist party; and with respect to all thfese the 
Reviewer's charge is false. 

InbwcomiB to his special instances. ** ForCharles I.*' 
the Reviewer sajrs, I " never*' have " a good word;" 
and then he declaims against my uniform abuse of 
" one" — as the Reviewer "conscientiously believes " 
- — ^" of the honestest men that^ver UvedJ' I shall not 
descant on that trite theme, the character of Charles I. 
It is sufficient for my present purpose to show what 
was Clarendon's opinion of the Reviewer's honestest 
of men.. In a conlSdential letter to Secretary Nicholas 
he thus expressed himself, on the subject of one of 
the most important of Charles's treacherous and un- 
successful manoeuvres. — " I care not how little I say 
** in that business of Ireland, since those strange 
^^ powers and instructions given to your favourite 
** Glamorgan, which appear to me so inexcusable in 
^^jtisticej piety f and pruderice ; and I fear there is 
** much in that transaction of Ireland, both before 
** and since, that you and I were never thought wise 
^* enough to be advised with in. Oh. I Mr. Secretary, 
^* these stratagems have given me more sad hours 
" than all the misfortunes in war which have befallen 
" the King, and look like the ejects of Ood^s anger 
" towards us*^ ! — ( Clarendon State Papers, ii. 337.) 
Here was no attempt to justify duplicity — to show 
that it was " necessitated" by the duplicity of the 
King's enemies; no defence of tergiversation, on the 
ground that " a man who is attacked on all sides, 
f * must needs turn round to defend himself" ! — 
( Quarterly Review, p. 512.) The exposition of such* 
principles was reserved for the Reviewer, deliberately 
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estiinating remote events by the improved sts^Bard 
of the nineteenth century ! 

Against the Queen Henrietta Maria the Reviewer 
says I am " still more prejudiced/' and he " must 
*• say malignant" Now, by far the worst charges 
which I adduce against her are, that she discouraged 
her husband^s escape to France, lest, as Bishop 
Warburton bluntly expresses it, he ** should interrupt 
" her commerce with Jermyn ;'* and that she perse- 
cuted her son the Duke of Gloucester, in order to 
force him into Popery : and in both these charges I 
am supported by the authority of Lord Ck^endon. 

I now come to the Reviewer's principal instance 
of my ** gross injustice as to persons.'^ Of this, he 
says, ** we have a remarkable example whenever Mr. 
" Lister has occasion to mention Prince Rupert,'^ 
who, he adds, ** is on every occasicm so hardly, 
*' indeed so outragebiisly, treated by Mr. Lister,** that 
he feels bound, not merely in justice to Rupert's 
fame, ** but as a measure of the author's temper and 
** impartiality as an historian, to examine two or 
** three of his main charges against the Prince." He 
then quotes the following garbled extract from a note 
in my Life of Clarendon. 

" The curse of nepotism was added to others which 
** tended to oppress the royal cause. The fruits of 
** this mad partiality [of the King for Rupert] were 
** such as might have been expected ; and the rash and 
** petulant stripling, thus exempted from all control 
" save that of the King, soon showed a disposition to 
'* put even his commands at nought. For flagrant 
** proofs of his disservice to the royal cause, witness 
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" the affairs of Edgehill, Brentford, Bristoli Marston 
" Moor, and Naseby/* 

This is the extract as the Reviewer gives it. I will 
first show that it is garbled. In the note itself, 
immediately after the first sentence, there is an 
extract from Clarendon's History, which the Re- 
viewer has not only omitted^ but has not even indi- 
cated by any mark that he has done so. Now the 
extract which the Reviewer has thus suppressed^ 
is part of my authority for the statement I make ; 
and it is also essential in order to render the sense 
complete. The words " this mad partiality " and 
**thiLS exempted" refer to the suppressed extract, 
and without it have no meaning. I pass from this 
specimen of the Reviewer's honesty to his com* 
ments upon the garbled extract. " Here," he says, 
" Mr. Lister copies the jog-trot censures of former 
" writers upon Rupert, with no other novelty than 
** a little additional malignity.'' And how does the 
Reviewer endeavour to defend him ? Does he at- 
tempt to prove that he did not do disservice to the 
royal cause at Edgehill, Brentford, Bristol, Marston 
Moor, and Naseby ? No ; he only maintains that 
Rupert had received an excellent military education, 
which ought to have taught him to do better. Then, 
strangely supposing that youth was imputed as a crime 
to hinij instead of its reflecting blame on those who 
placed him in a situation for which he was unfit, he 
asks if I ^^ need to be reminded that the great Conde 
** was Louis XlVth's cousin, and that he commanded 
" in chief and won the battle of Rocroy when he was 
" a year younger than Rupert at Edgehill ? " He 
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might as well have asked if I need to be reminded 
that Mr. Pitt was Lord Chatham's son, and that he 
Was at the head of an administration at an unusually 
early age. How is the precocious generalship of the 
great Conde applicable to the case of Rupert ? Does 
the Reviewer mean to infer, from that splendid ex- 
ception, that all cousins and nephews of crowned 
heads are fit to be generals at 23 ? and that Rupert 
covM not be unfit, when a younger Prince had been 
successful ? If this is his argument (and I see no 
glimmering of any other), the whole circle of litera- 
ture can hardly present a more ridiculous instance of 
a non sequitur. 

: But the Reviewer is not only illogical, but igno- 
rant. He seems, notwithstanding his professed vene- 
ration for Clarendon^ so little versed in the ** History 
" of thie Rebellion," as actually not to know that 
there is not one assertion in the note he denounces, 
which is not supported by Clarendon's authority/. He 
inveighs against me for having copied "the jog- 
" trot (!) censures of former writers,'* apparently 
unconscious that foremost among those censurers was 
Clarendon. To quote from the "History of the 
f * Rebellion," on every point adverted to in my note, 
would occupy too much space. One or two specimens 
will suffice J and the first shall be Clarendon's brief 
remarks upon the battle of Marston Moor. 

** They who most exactly describe that unfortunate battle, and mare ttit- 
** fortunate abandoning that whole country (when there might have been means 
** found to have drawn a good army together) hi/ Prince Ruperfs hasti/ dc" 
** parture with all hit troops^ and the Marquis of Newcastle's as hasty de- 
^ parture to the searside, and taking ship, and transporting himself out of 
** the kingdom, and all the ill consequences thereupon, ^tve so ill an account 
'* of any conduct^ couragCy or discretion in the manager^ of that affair, that, as 
*' I can take no pleasure in the draft of it, so posterity would receive little 
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'*' pleasure or benefit in the most particular relation of it.'* -^(Clarendon'w 
Hittoryofthe RebelUon, iv. 510.) 

And now for " the curse of nepotism,'* — an ex- 
pression which the Reviewer has twice noticed — has 
selected for marked condemnation — and has de 
signated " as vulgar cant" — My quotation from 
.Clarendon must be longer than before j for the his- 
torian has unfolded carefully and deliberately, what I, 
mentioning the subject incidentally in a note, en- 
deavoured to compress into a single sentence. 

** When the whole army marched together there was quickly discovered 
** an unhappy jealousy and division between the principal officers, which 
," grew quickly into a perfect faction between the foot and the horse. The 
** Earl of Lindsay was general of the whole army by his commission^ and 
" thought very equal to it. Btd when Prince Rupert came to the King, 
*^ which was cfier the itandard was set up, and received a commission to be 
** general of the horse, which all men knew was designed to him, there was a 
** clause inserted into it, which exempted him from receiving orders from any 
<* iody hut from the King himself, which upon the matter separated all the horse 
**from any dependence upon the general, and had other ill consequences in it: 
*' for when the King at midnight, being in his bed, and receiving intelligence 
'^of the enemy's motion, commanded the Lord Falkland, his principal 
« secretary of state, to direct Prince Rupert what he should do^ he took 
" it very ill, and expostulated with Lord Falkland for giving him orders. 
** But he could not have directed his passion against any man who could 
** feel or regard it less, and he told him ' that it was his office to signify what 
. ** ' the King bade him, which he should always do, and that he, in neglecting 
** ' it, neglected the King, who did neither the Prince nor his service any good, 
** * by complying in the beginning with his rough nature, which rendered him 
** *'Very ungracious to all men.* But the King was so indulgent to him, that he 
'** took his advice in aU things relating to the army; and so, upon consideration 
^* of their march and the figure of the battle they resolved to fight in with 
** the enemy, he concurred entirely with Prince Ruperts advice, and rejected 
** the opinion of the general, who proposed the order he had learned under 
** Prince Maurice and Prince Harry, with whom he had served at the same 
.*' time, when the Earl of Essex and he had both regiments. 7^ uneasi» 
** ness of the Prince's nature, and the little education he had in courts, made 
" him unapt to make acquaintance with any of the lords, who were likewise 
<< thereby discouraged from applying themselves to him ; whilst some offi- 
** cers of the horse were well pleased to observe that strangeness, and fo- 
** mented it, believing their credit would be the greater with the Prince, 
f^ and desired that no other persons should have any credit with the King. So 
** the war was scarce begun, when there appeared such faction and deogns 
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** in the army, which wise men looked upon as a very evil presage ; and 
" the inconveniences, which flowed from thence gave the King great trouble In 
" a short time after J* — {Clarendon*s History of the Rebellion, iii. 269 — 271.) 

It is for having thus followed the authority of Cla- 
rendon, that I am charged by the Reviewer with 
having treated Rupert " outrageously," — that I am 
accused of " gross injustice/' " malignity," and 
" vulgar cant I *' 

As for the Reviewer's subsequent objections to my 
epithets " rash," " turbulent," and " presumptuous,*' 
it is, I should have thought, suflSciently clear that I 
used them (and I maintain properly used them) as 
applicable to Rupert's general cftaracter, and not to 
his conduct at Bristol. 

The naval discussion, which fills three pages, is 
hung on a charge scarcely worthy of a moment's 
notice. I had, it seems, shown my " malignity," by 
stating that Rupert was culpable, " j/* all that Pepys 
" says is true ;" Pepys having stated that " this is 
** hard to answer if it be true," that it " puts great 
" astonishment into the King, the Duke, and court, 
** every body being out of countenance," and that 
he came " home by the 'Change, which is full of 
" people stiU, and all talk highly of the failure of 
" the Prince in not making more haste ajRter his in- 
" structions did come." The Reviewer, who unjustly 
accuses me of " garbling Pepys's evidence," does 
not notice this evidence of the general opinion* 

The Reviewer has devoted sixty pages to the 
review of my work, and has exercised much industry 
of a peculiar kind. He has counted my references, 
and read my notes. Whether he has read the body 
of the work with much attention, I must be allowed 
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to doubt. He has certainly noticed it very little* 
My readers may hear this with surprise —for thesre is 
an imposing appearance of pdtient investigation ; and 
many passages are referred to, of which very few are 
said to be notes, and of which, therefore, the rest 
might be presumed to be quoted from the text. 
This is not so. — Of forty-three passages quoted and 
commented upon by the Reviewer, thirty are notes- 
one is from the preface — three are from the text, in- 
troductory to the notes which are the objects of attack; 
leaving out of forty-three, only nine passages criticised 
which are taken from the text of the work. Not only 
does the Reviewer disguise the fact that the great 
majority of the passages commented upon by him are 
notes, but he treats them as if they were important 
and essential portions ; and as if, in assailing these 
mere outworks, he was effectually sapping the found- 
ations on which the credit of the " Life" must rest* 
So far is he from effecting this, that he has scarcely 
even attempted to controvert the truth of any one 
statement to which I have attached importance. 
His attacks are directed almost exclusively against 
small matters of detail, many of which are mentioned 
incidentally in notes, — some by way of illustration — 
others in explanation of my reason for having followed, 
even in trifles, other authority than Clarendon's. 
Thus, on the utterly unimportant question whether 
Clarendon left Oxford on the 4th or 5th, having 
rejected the date he gave, I naturally assigned my 
reason : but the idea of treating questions like these 
as matters of importance belongs exclusively to the 
Reviewer. 

Before I examine in detail the Reviewer's attempts 
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to rebut my assertion that Clarendon was sometimes 
unintentionally inaccurate, I must say a few words on 
the Reviewer's inconsistency, and on the weakness 
and absurdity of the line of defence which he has 
chosen to adopt. The article commences with pro- 
fessions of veneration for the Chancellor Clarendon, 
and of an ardent zeal to defend a character so much 
admired and so much assailed. — His is too great a 
name to be "juggled away;" and the Reviewer 
thinks it " an imperative duty " to become his cham-- 
pion. But how are these promises fulfilled ? — After 
occupying forty-six pages with trivial points relating 
to Clarendon, and with many subjects which do not 
relate to him at all, the Reviewer comes at last to 
** some of the most prominent acts and principles of 
"his administration,'' which, says he, "his critics. 
" have treated with equal harshness and injustice," 
and which the Reviewer also thinks have been im- 
perfectiy defended by me. Here then was an oc- 
casion which, in conformity with the Reviewer's 
previous professions, ought to have been seized with 
avidity. He ought not to have allowed a great name 
io be "juggled away;" but, for the vindication 
which he deems imperfect, he ought to have substi- 
tuted what he deems a complete one, and, on subjects 
which materially involve Lord Clarendon's character 
as a minister, to have defended him against all assail- 
ants. Does the Reviewer act thus ? — No, Though 
he has before him " a detailed examination of all these 
*^ cases, in each of which Lord Clarendon is, " in his 
opinion, " completely vindicated," he forbears to 
print it. Having wasted page after page on irrelevant 
trifles, he finds that the insertion of this important 
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vindication " would lengthen inordinately an article 
** already much too long ;'* and he finds^ moreover, 
(what I cannot discover among his preliminary pro- 
fessions,) that his " original design'* was not to defend 
Lord Clarendon's fame, but " to counteract'* mtf 
^* errors" I 

And what, then, is the important point on which 
this zealous champion of Lord Clarendon's fame, who 
declines defending "the most prominent acts and 
*^ principles of his administration," has deemed more 
worthy to be selected, on which to ground his elabo- 
rate defence? It is the charge of " inaccv/racyy* — 
not " falsehood," as the Reviewer tries to pervert and 
construe it, ■ — but mere accidental, unintentional in- 
accuracy in the statement of circumstances which he 
he could have had no interest in misrepresenting. 
His assailants say that he is an inaccurate historian^ 
^not unintentionally, but because he is partial. The 
Reviewer does not notice the more serious charge of 
partiality, but maintains that Lord Clarendon is not 
€ven unintentionally inaccurate -— that, though he 
confessedly was often in want of materials, and relied 
jmuch on his memory, yet that, even in the relation 
of the most trifling particulars, he hardly ever made 
a mistake — and that when (for example) he says a 
journey was commenced on the 4th, and Dugdale's 
Diary says on the 5th, he must be right, not Dugdale. 

Such are the points on which the Reviewer, zea- 
lous, as he says, for Lord Clarendon's fame, deems it 
" an imperative duty" to come forward in his defence. 
And what a defence I Lord Clarendon wrote the 3d, 
instead of the 13th. — It must have been **a slip of 
the pen." He wrote June instead of July. — The 
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'Reviewer suggests that this may be attributed to the 
same cause. He said Gillespie was executed, when 
he ought to have written " Guthrie/' — He "only 
•* mistook a name ! '^ He said his wife was the com- 
panion of all his banishment, which she was not : — 
but then, says the Reviewer, she was " peculiarly 
** present to his mind 1 *' He mis-stated the proceedings 
on a bill in Parliament ; — but the Reviewer suggests 
that he probably represented " as occurring in de* 
** hate in the House of Lords, what had really 
" occurred in private conference amongst certain 
** Lords prior to the bill's coming officially before 
** them.** He is supposed to have ascribed to the 
progress of one bill in Pariliament, circumstances 
which in fact belong to another ; but " the mistake 
'* of one for the other of two contemporaneous bills**^i^ 
according to the Reviewer, " of little importance** I 

These are specimens of the Reviewer*s mode 
of vindicating a great man*s fame I A dishonest 
menial, chidden for negligence, never made more 
lame and shuffling excuses than this self-constituted 
champion of Lord Clarendon's character sets up 
in defence of the accuracy of the great Historian* 
But grant, for argument's sake, that the defence, 
instead of being impotent and ridiculous, were sound 
and valid, and that Lord Clarendon Were exonerated 
from the charge of unintentional inaccuract/ — for 
what useful exculpatory purpose can such a defence 
be made, while the graver charge of partiality is 
^idmitted f 

The Reviewer commends my last two chap- 
ters as " candid and judicious.'* Has he read 
those chapters? or, having done so, does he re- 
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member their contents ? Does he remember, that 
in the commencement of the last chapter I proved 
the History of the Rebellion to be not only really, 
but avowedly, partial — to be the work of one who 
professedly aided the cause of the royalists " by 
" suppressing unfavourable truths,*' — ^that I disclaimed 
for it all title to the character of an impartial work, 
. and stated that it is only "an apology — a vindication — 
" an able and elaborate pleading, drawn up by an 
" accomplished advocate, and founded on ex parte 
" statements supplied by the adherents of the King"? 
If he* deems such assertions libellous and untrue, 
why does he not only let them pass unreproved, but 
even commend the chapter which contains them? 
If he admits the charge of partiality, — a charge which 
strikes at the very root of our confidence in an 
historian's accuracy,— what worthy purpose does the 
Reviewer hope to effect by his grovelling labour to 
establish accuracy in trivial matters — by his wretched 
quibbling to supply excuses when such profitless 
researches fail ? 

The first case which I shall examine in detail is 
one wherein the Reviewer charges me with " im- 
" portant and unpardonable misrepresentation '* — 
with being " flagrantly inaccurate" — and with having 
" inconceivably overlooked" a passage which would 
refute my assertion. I had stated in a note, that 
from the marriage of Robert Hyde with the cousin 
and heiress of Thomas de Norbury was derived the 
possession of the estate of Norbury; and I added, 
that " Lord Clarendon, with that inaccuracy which, 
^* when a bias was probable, had exposed him so 
" often to the charge of partiality, but which he dis- 
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" plays equally in indiflFerent matters, says that Nor- 
♦* bury had been in the family since the Conquest, 
" and that the property of Hyde came by marriage/' 
" What/' says the Reviewer, commenting upon my 
note, " will our readers say, when we show them 
" that there is not a colour for this particular 
" charge ; that it is Mr. Lister himself who is fla- 
" grantly inaccurate ; and that the authority to 
" which he refers (but of which he never could have 
" read beyond the first line), confirms Lord Claren- 
" don's statement, and refutes his own?" He then 
plunges into a false explanation of the circumstances 
of the case ; misquotes Ormerod ; misunderstands 
the bearing of the pedigree ; and exhibits a garbled 
passage which he says I have " inconceivably over- 
" looked." I shall exhibit no garbled extract from the 
pedigree, but the whole of Mr. Ormerod's statement 
on this subject, which not J but the Reviewer has 
" inconceivably overlooked.** 

" Hyde. 

" About the time of King John, one moiety of this 
" township was nested in a family which bore the 
" local name^ and was then represented by Matthew 
" de HydCy who had issue, according to Dugdale's 
" pedigree, II. Sir Robert Hyde, kt., son and 
" heir, who was lord of this manor and Newton (or 
" part thereof) in Cheshire, Shalcross and Ferneley 
" in Derbyshire, and Halghton and Denton in Lan- 
" cashire, in which county he had also 9 oxgangs 
" of land in Heiton. III. Robert, son of this 
" Robert, married, according to the same authority, 
"... . cosyn and heir of Thomas de Norbury, by 
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'^ which marriage the lordship of Norbury came to 
*^ the Hydes: but it appears probable that this match 
" refers to the preceding generation, as the second 
" Robert ceilainly manied Alice de Hyde men- 
*^ tioned in the following pedigree, and appears to 
** have had an elder brother John, which John, as 
** * son of Agnes de Herdislee, cousin and heiress of 
" • Thomas de Norbury,* quit claims to Robert his 
** right in Norbury, Newton, and half of Hyde. 
** This grant implies an earlier union of Norbury 
** and Hyde than Dugdale's pedigree would allow ; 
*^ and in the subjoined genealogical table is marked 
" by dotted lines, leaving the male descent un- 
" altered." — ( Ormerod^s Hist of Cheshire^ iii. 393.) 
The pedigree which follows, and which the Reviewer 
has misunderstood^ conveys, as may be supposed, no 
information at variance with this passage. The pas- 
sage speaks sufficiently for itself. I leave it, therefore, 
without comment, only reminding myreaders'that this 
is a case in which I am charged by the Reviewer 
with flagrant inaccuracy, inconceivable oversight, and 
" important and unpardonable misrepresentation.'* 

With respect to the case of Fanshawe, the Re- 
viewer says, " it turns out, as usual, that a more 
** accurate inquiry clears away much of the diffi- 
** culty, and, as far as it goes, substantiates Lord 
" Clarendon's account.'* That account, as I had 
stated in a note, exhibits the following inconsist- 
encies — namely, " that the recall of Fanshaw, in 
" consequence of his having signed a treaty in De- 
" cember, was resolved upon before July." (Vol. ii. 
p. 359.) " The greater part of this difficulty," says 
the Reviewer, " appears to us to be a mistake of 
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•* Mr. Lister's, who did not know, or had forgotten, 
" that the appointment of Lord Sandwich was not 
" necessarily the recall of Fanshaw ; nothing being 
" more frequent in those days, and even at present, 
" than the sending an ambassador extraordinary for 
" some special object, without displacing the ordi- 
** nary or resident minister." I need not dwell upon 
the gratuitous imputation of being ignorant of a cir- 
cumstance of frequent occurrence, which must be 
known even to those who are very moderately 
versed in history. I knew, of course, that the 
appointment of an ambassador extraordinary was 
not necessarily the recall of the ordinary ambas- 
sador ; but I also knew, what the Reviewer seems 
not to have known, but which he must have known 
if he had only read Lord Clarendon's statement^ 
namely, that Fanshawe was recalled^ and that the 
intention of recalling him was anterior to that of 
appointing Lord Sandwich. I will quote the very 
words of Clarendon, whom, be it observed, the Re- 
viewer does not quote, though he speaks of the neces- 
sity of " a more accurate inquiry " ! but refers instead 
to Arlington's letters. Lady Fansliawe's memoirs, and 
Fanshawe's dispatches. " In the end the King con- 
" eluded that /he would not sign the treaty [Fan- 
** shawe*s treaty], for which he had some access of 
" reason within a month after, by the death of the 
" King of Spain. When all these reproaches were 
" cast upon the ambassador [Fanshawe], and notice 
"given that the King did disavow the treaty, and 
" refused to sign it, it was reasonably resolved that 
" he ought not to remain there longer a^ ambassador, 
" but to be recalled. But the plague driving the 
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«* King from London, and dispersing the council, 
** the pursuing this resolution was no more assumed, 
** till the bicsiness of the Earl of Sandwich made it 
** thought on as a good expedient.'^ — (J^J^ of Cla- 
rendoUy by himself ii. 480.) 

On the subject of the trial and execution of 
Buat the Reviewer endeavours to confute me, by 
asserting that I have confounded the preliminary 
proceedings with the actual trial ; and in support of 
his view of the question, produces an extract from 
a communication from **M. de Jonge, Keeper of 
"the Public Records at the Hague, who took the 
" trouble to examine all the original papers, and has 
" favoured us with a full report of the case 'M " from 
** which however,** says the Reviewer, ^*Jbr our 
" present purpose, we need only extract one of the 
" concluding sentences/' I should have been glad 
to have seen the whole report, and to have known 
in what language it was written (which the Re- 
viewer has not mentioned) ; for his translations and 
transcriptions, even from printed works, are not so 
accurate as to inspire me with much confidence 
in his extract from the manuscript with which he 
has been favoured by M. de Jonge. He amusingly 
suggests that I "might have made a similar in- 
" quiry," " before I ventured to charge Lord Claren- 
" don with misrepresentation.'* Not being acquainted 
with M. de Jonge, and having no plea for trespass- 
ing so largely on his valuable time, I contented 
myself with another inquiry, easy, obvious, com- 
mon-place, and unimposing, which the Reviewer ap- 
pears to have omitted — I merely read Lord Claren- 
don's statement. Had the Reviewer done so too, 
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he must have perceived that his distinction between 
" preliminary proceedings " and " actual trial ** is 
utterly useless for the object proposed, arid that 
under neither acceptation will the facts tally with 
Clarendon's account. I did not confound them, as 
the Reviewer states — I attempted no distinction, 
for distinction was unnecessary. As the passage is 
not long, my readers shall see what Clarendon said, 
and they will find that his statement is as irrecon- 
cileable with the Reviewer's " slow preliminary pro- 
" ceeding, brought at last to a close with inordinate 
" haste," as with the statement which I quoted from 
D'Estrade. 

Buat having given De Witt a letter, " De Witt,*' 
says Clarendon, "presently found that it was not 
** the accustomed cipher, (for he had delivered the 
" wrong letter, that which he ought not to see,) and 
" desired him * that he would walk before, and he 
** * would presently overtake him, after he had 
♦* * spoken a few words at a house in his way.' And 
" so leaving him, he took present order for the ap- 
" prehending him arrd searching his pockets ; and at 
" the same time sent to his house, and caused his 
" cabinet, where all his papers were, to be examined 
" and sealed up. And so poor Bewett, whilst he 
" stayed at the other's house, that he might decipher 
" the letter, was apprehended, and all his papers 
" taken out of his pockets, and he sent to prison. 
" The other cipher was quickly found, and many 
" letters and other papers which discovered many 
" secrets. fpTierevpon a coiurt of justice was speedily 
" erected : and within three days, according to the 
" expediiion used there in sicch cases, a scaffold was 
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" erected, and the poor gentleman brought thither 
** in the sight of all his friends, and there, with his 
** known courage, and in few words, declaring * that 
** * he had honest purposes to the country,' lost his 
" head." — {Life of Clarendon^ hy himself iii. 58.) 
It will be seen that, according to the foregoing 
statement, punishment followed quickly upon detec- 
tion, and that Lord Clarendon's account is irreconcile- 
able with the fact of a long preliminary process, the 
existence of which the Reviewer admits. 

It is worthy of notice, that both in this and the 
preceding case, as also in another which I shall have 
occasion to mention, the Reviewer assumes an im- 
posing air of care and research, and is apparently 
anxious to direct the reader to the less obvious and 
accessible sources of information, when reference to 
the best and most obvious authority would have solved 
the difficulty at once, and demonstrated the untena- 
bleness of the Reviewer's objection. 

I have already alluded to the Reviewer's infeli- 
citous attempt to defend (!) Lord Clarendon, by 
surmising that his statements respecting the repeal of 
the Act for excluding the Bishops from Parliament 
are applicable to another measure affecting the 
Church, which, being merely a substitution ** of one 
" for the other of two contemporaneous bills, both 
** for ecclesiastical restoration," is a mistake " of little 
" importance " / But the infelicity of the attempt 
rests not solely on that poor excuse. The Reviewer 
thinks he has discovered what this other bill must 
have been, and supposes it " to have been the 
" * bill for restoring ecclesiastical jurisdiction,' the 
" proceedings on which (with one trifling variation 
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" as to the delay of the second reading, whereas the 
" delay was of the first) agrees in all points with 
" the statements of Clarendon.*' These statements, 
which I had shown to be inapplicable to the bill 
for restoring the Bishops to Parliament, were as 
follows: " that after the first reading of that bill, 
" it had been put off for a second reading longer 
" than was usual when the House was at so much 
" leisure ; and that now it wa^s under commitment^ it 
" was obstructed thercy notwithstanding all the en- 
" deavours some lords of the committee could use 
" for the dispatch." How far this tale of obstruc- 
tion and delay " agrees in all points " with the pro- 
ceedings on the bill, which the Reviewer proposes 
as a convenient substitute, I leave to be decided by 
others, merely stating that it was read a first time 
on the 18th of July ; a second time on the 19th ; and, 
having passed through the committee, a third time 
on the 27th. Thus between the first and third 
readings of this much obstructed bill, there was an 
interval of eight days ! 

An instance of dexterous suppression occurs in the 
Reviewer's comments on Lord Clarendon's statement 
in the case of Argyle and his fellow sufierers. The 
excuses he profiers in the two former of the three 
points adverted to, are merely ridiculous. " Argyle, 
" it is true, was beheaded^ and not hanged ;*' but, says 
the Reviewer in justification of Clarendon's mistake, 
it had been " designed that he should be hanged"! 
Then he admits that Clarendon says that Gillespie 
was executed, " when he should have said Guthrie ;** 
but " Clarendon only mistook a name "/ — ( Quarterly 
Reviewer p. 535.) 
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" But/' pursues the Reviewer, *^ Clarendon adds^ 
** says Mr. Lister, that * these two were the only 
" * victims : ' — that is not Clarendon's expression ; he 
" says * it was much wondered at that no more of 
" * that tribe [seditious preachers], which had done so 
" much mischief, should have been brought to 
"justice/ And his observation was consistent with 
** the truth ; for the third victim, Govan, was not of 
" that tribe:' 

I will now quote the whole of Clarendon's sentence, 
one part of which the Reviewer (while affecting 
scrupulosity about " Clarendon's expressions") quotes 
incorrectly^ and the other part of which he suppresses. 

" And it was much wondered at that no more of 
" that tribe, which had kindled the fire that had 
** almost burned two kingdoms, and never had 
** endeavoured to extinguish it, were ever brought to 
" justice ; and that the lives of two men should be 
" thought a sufficient sacrifice Jbr that kingdom to 
" offer for all the mischief it had done!^ Govan was 
a Scotchman, and his offence, like Argyle's and 
Guthrie's, was political. He could not therefore, with 
any propriety, be omitted in the account of victims 
offered by that kingdom ; and it is obviously absurd 
to argue, Uke the Reviewer, that the historian alludes 
only to seditious preachers ; for in that case he would 
not have included Argyle. 

The Reviewer adverts to my examination of the 
conduct of the Chancellor on the discovery of the 
marriage of his daughter Anne to the Duke of York ; 
but protests that he really has " not space to scru- 
^' tinize in detail the mass of misrepresentation, 
" affected candour, and real censure, with which" I 
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treat that affair. Any critic of ordinary fairness would 
have abstained from accusations which he did not 
intend to substantiate ; and as he admits the case to 
be " one of some curiosity and importance/' he might 
easily have spared for it a little of that ** space" 
which be has wasted upon trivial points. But not- 
withstanding this want of " space/* he descants upon 
the subject, and brings forward, as apologies for Lord 
Clarendon, secondary " considerations,*' which, he 
says, " Mr. Lister does not condescend to notice." 
He says true. I should have been ashamed to treat 
as valid excuses for Clarendon's unfatherly conduct, 
the pitiful prudential motives which the Reviewer 
chooses to adduce. He may defend it if he 
pleases ; and he may misrepresent my treatment of 
the subject as unfeeling, and ask "(when that 
" intrigue turned on the dishonour of a most pro- 
" raising and beloved child), within what bounds 
" would the cold criticism of Mr. Lister limit the 
" expression of sl father's agonies *'f The Reviewer 
grossly misrepresents me. If he has read what I 
wrote, he must know that I do not limit the ex- 
pression of a ^^Jatker^s agonies." He must know 
that I condemn Lord Clarendon for having (to use 
my own words), " allowed the feelings of the subject 
"to supersede the more natural emotions of a father. ^^ 
I would have had him seem, not lesSy but Tnore, a 
father. I would not have had him say "he had 
" much rather his daughter should be the Duke's 

" w than his wife ; " but that if she really were 

his wife, then it was his wish " that the King should 
" immediately cause her to be sent to the Tower, 
" and to be cast into a dungeon under so strict a J 
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'' guard that no person living should be admitted to 
'< come to her ; and then that an act of parliament 
*^ should be immediately passed for the cutting off 
" her head, to the which he would not only give his 
" consent, but would very willingly be the first man 
** that should propose it." — (Life of Clarendon^ hy 
himself y i.378.) This is language which transgresses 
those bounds within which, with regard to the honour 
of a ^^ beloved child," my "cold criticism would 
" limit the expression of a fatheif^^ agonies.". 

With reference to this affair, the Reviewer says he 
^* need hardly observe on the absurdity of quoting 
" the MSmoires de Gframmont.^' It is sufficient to 
say in reply, that the Mdmoires de Orammont are 
quoted by such writers as Dr. Lingard and Mr. 
Hallam. As to his subsequent comment upon 
Evelyn's notice of "the fatal sicknesse of the Prin- 
" cesse of Orange," I cannot imagine what part of 
my statement the Reviewer supposes he can disprove 
by that quotation. It only shows, what is also shown 
by other parts of " Evelyn's Diary," thac he occasion- 
ally did not make his entries till some time after the 
day referred to. 

" We now arrive," says the Reviewer, " at a 
" question of real historical importance, on which 
" Lord Clarendon's accuracy has been seriously and 
" plausibly, though we think, as usual, unjustly im- 
" pugned." The subject thus alluded to is Mon- 
treuil's negociation for the reception of Charles I. by 
the Scotch army. On this I have made the following 
observation in a note : — " Lord Clarendon has com- 
" mitted an important mis-statement in his history of 
" this negociation ; representing this engagement as 
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" made by Montreuil (xfter communication with the 
" Scotch at Newark, instead of having been made 
" before. The engagement was signed at Oxford oh 
** the 1st of April. Montreuil left Oxford for the 
" head-quarters of the Scotch army on the 3d, and 
" wrote his first letter to the King from thence on 
« the I6th." 

The Reviewer promises to show that the inference 
thus unfavourable to Lord Clarendon's accuracy " is 
" made from an imperfect statement of the facts;" 
and he then proceeds^ through more than eight 
pages, to descant elaborately upon the whole trans- 
action* I shall not follow him step by step through 
all the mass of irrelevant matter with which he has 
encumbered the discussion, but shall go at once to 
to the important points. 

The question to be tried is this ; — Was Cla- 
rendon justified in stating that the engagement 
was made by Montreuil (ifter communication with 
the Scotch at Newark ? It is not disputed, that the 
engagement extant among Clarendon's State Papers, 
and quoted in the History of the Rebellion, bears 
date the 1st of April; and that Montreuil left 
Oxford for the head-quarters of the Scotch army 
on the 3d. From this difficulty the Reviewer en- 
deavours to rescue the Historian by an h3rpothesis so 
curious, that, at the risk of prolixity, I will give it in 
his own words. ** It is remarkable that the place in 
** Clarendon's History where the engagement said 
" by him to have been forwarded by Montreuil from 
" Southwell is inserted, was left in the original MS. 

" a blank, thps ; * which paper is here faith- 

** * fully translated out of the original' (mcfe the en- 
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«< < gagement) ' — leaving a blank to be filled up by 
" his amanuensis with the translation. This blank, 
" however, the first Editors filled up with the docu- 
" ment signed the 1st of April, on the probable sup- 
" position that this was the engagement referred to ; 
" and it is upon this fact that the whole charge 
" against Clarendon rests/' Then comes the follow- 
ing wonderful hypothesis ; — that another paper dated 
April 16,— the French paper which was sent by 
Montreuil fi:om Southwell, with the sanction of the 
army commissioners, — may have been that with 
which Clarendon intended the blank to be filled up. 
" Clarendon says, * here faithfully translated out of 
** * the original ;* but the engagement of the 1st of 
** April is not a translation^ but an original English 
" document, attested as a " copia vera'' by Secretary 
" Nicholas, which Clarendon had under his eyes, 
" and which he might at once have put into its 
" proper place ; but the other document existed 
" onlt/ in French^ and for a translation of it to be 
** afterwards made, Clarendon would naturally have 
" left the blank ; and then his whole statement 
" would be literally, as well as substantially, correct/' 
— ( Quarterly Review^ 527, 528.) Such is the Re- 
viewer's solution of the difficulty, — a solution whicb„ 
when hastily read, to many, probably, may seeih 
plausible, and to some, perhaps, convincing. In re- 
fiiting this hypothesis, I shall not think it necessary 
to have recourse to that imposing extent of research 
which the Reviewer peculiarly afiects. I shall not 
follow him to Thurloe's State Papers, or Ashbum- 
ham's Narrative, or Hudson's Letters and Depo- 
sitions, printed by Heame, and reprinted, as he 
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informs us, by Peck in his " Desiderata Curiosa.'' I 
shall require only the Clarendon State Papers and 
Lord Clarendon's History of the Rebellion ; and by 
the aid oi these alone — which the Reviewer ought to 
have studied carefully before he presumed to discuss 
the subject — I am prepared to show that any thing 
more monstrously untenable and absv/rd than the 
JReviewer^s hypothesis never disgraced the name of an 
historical disquisition. 

I must remind my readers that, till the publica- 
tion of Dr. BandinePs recent editions of Lord Cla- 
endon's History and Life, the public were not in 
possession of the genuine text, but only of the text 
as altered by the first Editors. In the last edition 
the alterations and suppressions are marked, and 
the true readings inserted at the bottom of the page. 
To the importance of adhering to the genuine text, 
the Reviewer seems so sensitively alive, that he even 
notices a deviation so utterly unimportant as my 
having written " an alteration," when, as appears by 
the last edition, " some alteration" had been written 
by Clarendon. Will it then seem credible, that this 
scrupulous critic, who condemns so severely the 
slightest inaccuracy in another, should, in reference 
to a circumstance which he designates as *-^ important," 
and while professing to quote from the original MS., 
have actually quoted, not the words of the original 
MS., but the spurious reading of the first Editors ? 
This is a fact ; and I will add to it another fact not 
less curious, namely, that the spurious reading 
which the Reviewer adopts^ tends to support his own 
theory, while the genuine reading, which he has 
SUPPRESSED, equity tends to overthrow it. 
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Lord Clarendon wrote thus : — " When the paper 
" was likewise returned to him with approbation 
" after their perusal he sent it to the King in these 
" wordsy feithfuUy translated out of the original/* 
The Reviewer, quoting the first Editors, writes 
" which paper is here faithfully translated out of the 
" original." The difference seems slight, but it is 
not unimportant in its bearing upon the particular 
point in question. The genuine passage implies that 
the King received from Montreuil a paper which 
Montreuil had caused to be translated into English ; 
which therefore, being signed by him, might be 
regarded as an original document, and which was of 
such importance that the accuracy of Clarendon's 
copy of it might not unnaturally be attested by 
Secretary Nicholas. This latter circumstance, which 
is a stumbling-block to the Reviewer, is thus easily 
explained ; and we can also account easily for the 
remarkable circumstance of this paper being the 
onlt/ one in the Clarendon collection, signed by 
Montreuil, which is not in French. 

The spurious passage quoted by the Reviewer, 
implies that the document referred to by Clarendon 
was a French document, of which he caused an En- 
glish translation to be made and inserted in his His- 
tory ; that it was not an English document, but a 
paper which, as the Editors and the Reviewer make 
him say, is ^^here faithfully translated;*' and there- 
fore, argues the Reviewer, armed with the authority 
of the spurious text, the paper which Lord Clarendon 
intended to insert, could not have been the engage- 
ment of the 1st of April — for that is an original 
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English document ; — it must have been some other 
engagement, and what so likely as the French paper 
of the l6th ? To be sure, it is not called an " engage- 
" ment,'* but a " message ;'* and it may appear strange 
that Clarendon should have referred to it under a 
wrong title ; but it contains something like a pro- 
mise, and it has the advantage of being in French, 
and bears a date which will relieve us admirably from 
our difficulties. Let it therefore be assumed, that 
when Lord Clarendon wrote " Vide the engage- 
" ment," he meant to direct his amanuensis to insert, 
not the engagement of April 1., which is styled an 
" engagement " in the Clarendon State Papers, but 
the former of two "messages'* from Montreuil to 
the King, which are styled messages in the same 
collection ; and that the Editors, believing that he 
meant what he wrote, erroneously inserted the en- 
gagement of the 1st of April 1 Such is the theory 
by which the Reviewer endeavours to relieve Lord 
Clarendon from the charge of mis-statement I A 
more absurd theory never was propounded. Lord 
Clarendon's own account of the transaction is suffi- 
cient to prove that it is utterly untenable. 

In the first place, the Reviewer cannot deny, that, 
even if Lord Clarendon did not intend to insert the 
engagement of the 1st of April, it is, nevertheless, a 
most important paper — perhaps the most important in 
the whole collection. Well, then, if Lord Clarendon 
(as the Reviewer surmises) did not intend to insert 
it where he had written " Vide the engagement,*' in 
what other part of his History has he alluded to it at 
all ? There is absolutely no other trace of it. When 
the Reviewer shall have made his proposed change. 
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Clarendon's History of this transaction will be like 
the play of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left out. 
There will be a total suppression even of all allusion 
to that document, which any one looking over the 
Montreuil papers in the Clarendon collection will at 
once perceive to be the most remarkable feature of 
the whole I But the absurdity ends not here. The 
paper which the Reviewer proposes to insert, is one 
which Clarendon mentions in another place. After 
referring to ** the engagement,** the Historian speaks 
of a lapse of some days — of an unfavourable change 
— of his having sent a letter to the King to apprize 
him of that change, which letter never reached its 
destination — of his subsequent communications to 
the Scotch — of his informing the King of the result 
of those communications in a letter of the 15th of 
April ; and then, after all this, he mentions the mes- 
sage of the \6thj which the Reviewer proposes to 
insert in the place of the engagement I and he gives 
an extract from it Clarendon calls it a letter. In 
the Collection of State Papers it is styled a message ; 
but the extract and the date place its identity beyond 
all doubt. 

Thus, according to the Reviewer's theory. Lord 
Clarendon, in two different parts of his work, gave 
two translations of the same paper, alluding to tibem 
as if they were different papers and belonged to 
different stages of the transaction which he was 
describing I The Reviewer, in his zeal to defend 
Lord Clarendon from the charge of inaccuracy, has 
propounded a theory, according to which the His- 
torian must have entirely oniitted the most important 
part of the transaction, and twice mentioned the same 
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paper as if he were speaking of two different ones* 
He has chosen to assume that the great Historian, 
deliberately writing, with all the requisite document* 
before him, has committed blunders which would be 
inexcusable in the merest tyro that was ever in- 
structed to draw up a statement of the most ordinary^ 
matter of business. The Reviewer's best excuse is^ 
this, — that he had not read Lord Clarendon's state- 
ment — that statement, the accuracy of which it is 
his professed object to establish ! I throw out this as 
a charitable supposition, for negligence is more venial 
than dishonesty. But if we admit this excuse, what 
shall we think of the charlatanerie of a writer, who, 
while guilty of such gross ignorance of that which 
he ought to have most carefully studied, vauntingly 
proclaims his discovery of documents relative to this 
very transaction which "all other critics have over- 
" looked '* — assumes an air of minute and indefatig- 
able research — speaks of his investigations at the 
British Museum and his correspondence with the 
Keeper of the Records at the Hague — pronounces 
that Clarendon is not edited as he ought to be, and 
adds oracularly, " Let Oxford look to if' — who thinks 
himself entitled to sneer down the merits of Dr. Lin- 
gard and Mr. Brodie, and coolly to dismiss Mr. Hal- 
lam's " Constitutional History" as the "production 
" of a decided partizan " I 

I have not yet done with the Reviewer. — He has 
bestowed much pains upon the afl^r of MontreuUy 
and his labours shall be noticed as they deserve. He 
maintains, that " even if it were admitted that Lord 
" Clarendon were mistaken in supposing that Mon- 
" treuil's engagement was made at Newark, and 
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•' thence transmitted to Oxford, that variance would 
** be of no importance as to the substance of the 
** affair ; '' that he must look to stages of the transac-* 
tion earlier than I have done ; that *^ Montreuil 
*^ brought to Oxford propositions, if not settled 
" terms," from the Scotch commissioners in London j 
that ^^ a promise must have been made, or at least 
** confirmed, between the 23d of March and the 1st 
" of April ;'* that, in fact, the engagement of the 1st 
of April was sanctioned by the London commis- 
sioners, " and would have fully justified Montreuil, 
** and substantially Clarendon/* It is not my present 
purpose to inquire at length whether Montreuil were 
"fully justified:'* I shall therefore content myself 
with observing, that if this be the case, it is remark^ 
able that in Montreuil's letter of the 15th of April, 
wherein he disappoints those hopes which had pre- 
viously been raised, and when, surely, if ever, it was 
incumbent upon him to show that the Scotch^ not he^ 
were in the wrong, he not only omits to justify him- 
self, but actually takes Uame to himself by twice 
alluding to the promises, as promises which he had 
made. 

This, however, I mention only incidentally. My 
object is to examine the Reviewer's mode of relieving 
Lord Clarendon from the charge of inaccuracy. And 
here again I must observe, that it is to be wished 
that he had first examined Lord Clarendon's state- 
ment. If he had read it with any attention, he 
must have perceived that the circumstances which 
belabours to establish, aie not compatible with it; 
and that, if he could prove his case, he would not only 
not exonerate Lord Clarendon, but would actually 
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convict him ofjwrther inaccuracies^ to which I hlav^ 
not adverted. I entreat my readers to observe 
what the Reviewer endeavours to establish, namely, 
that " Montreuil brought to Oxford propositions, if 
" not settled terms,'* from the Scotch commissioners 
in London, and that ** a promise must have been 
" made, pr at least confirmed, between the 23d of 
** March and the 1st of April.*' And next I entreat 
attention to the following extract from Lord Cla- 
rendon's History : — " Whilst he (Montreuil) took 
" his measures only from the Scotch commissioners 
" of London, and from those presbjrterians whom he 
" had an opportunity to converse with there, he did 
" not give the King the least encouragement to 
" expect a conjunction or any compliance from the 
" one or the other, upon any cheaper price or con- 
" dition than the whole alteration of the government 
." of the church by Bishops, and an entire conformity 
" to the Covenant ; and he used all the arguments 
" which occurred to him to persuade his Majesty 
" that all other hopes of agreement with them were 
** desperate ; and when he saw his Majesty im^ 
" moveable in that particular, and resolute to un- 
" dergo the utmost event of war before he would 
** wound his peace of mind and conscience with such 
♦* an odious concession, he undertook that journey 
*^ we mentioned in the end of the last year [i. e, 
" March 25.], to discover whether the sam£ rude and 
** rigid spirit which governed those commissioners at 
** Westminster J possessed also the chief officers of the 
" Scottish army^ and that committee of state that 
" always remained with the army. The Scottish 
" army was then before Newark, and in his passage 
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^* thither he waited vpon the King at Oxfirrd.^^ — ( Cla- 
rendovUs History of the Rebellion^ v. 384, 385.) Cla- 
rendon then goes on to describe the more reasonable 
spirit which Montreuil found " when he came to the 
** army," and the encouragement which he received ; 
" upon which encouragement he prepared a paper 
" to be signed by himself and sent to the King as his 
" engagement." — {Ibid. v. 387-) 

It is needless to waste words in commenting upon 
the obvious discrepancy between Lord Clarendon's 
statement, and the circumstances which the Reviewer 
seeks to establish, in his defence of the Historian's 
accuracy. The extract I have given speaks for itself; 
and if there can be any one to whom it does not 
seem conclusive, I refer him to the work. 

Before I dismiss this subject, I must notice a cir- 
cumstance not so much illustrative of the matter 
under discussion, as affording a measure of the 
Reviewer's fitness to conduct historical inquiries. 

The Reviewer says, " Montreuil, in a first letter 
" from Southwell, which never reached the King, 
" gave a very unsatisfactory account of the dispo- 
" sition of the army commissioners towards the ex- 
** ecution of the treaty — which he repeats in his 
" second letter of the l6th of April; but in this he 
** adds, that he had mm some hopes that, in conse- 
*• quence of an interview which had taken place (in 
** the previous week) at Royston, between the Chan- 
" cellor of Scotland, the Earl of Dumfermlin, and 
" , all that his Majesty had desired, and that 

** I had promised him, should be executed." 

This is a case of gross misrepresentation. Mon- 
treuil's letter to which the Reviewer refers, and from 
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which he thus pretends to quote, does not say that he 
had now (L e. at the time of writing) some hopes ; 
on the contrary^ it states that he had entertained 
hopes which are n4)W in some degree disappointed. 
I will quote his actual words, which the Reviewer 
has not quoted, and for which, without acknowledge 
menty he has substituted a false translation. 

Montreuil says, *^J^avois eue quelque esperance 
" que les choses se pouvoient remettre, etqu'en suite 
" de Pentreveu du Chancelier d'Escosse et le Comte 
" de Dumferlin et du — , a Royston, tout ce que 
** sa Majeste avoit desire, et ce quey^ luyavoispromisj 
" se pourroit executer. Cependant, apres des longs 
*^ delais on me vient de faire scavoir de la part du 
** Committee," &c, — ( Clarendon^ s State Papers^ ii. 
221.) Then follows an account of what the Scotch 
propose and are willing to agree to. After which 
Montreuil adds: — " Je ne scais si ceci plaira fort i 
** sa Majeste, mais ils disent que cela ne se pent faire 
" autrement.*' — (iJzrf.ii.222.) Compare these actual 
words of MontreuiPs letter with the Reviewer's false 
account of them, and we shall have some measure d£ 
his fitness for historical inquiry. 

But there is a further circumstance, curious, and 
not unworthy of notice, which is, that the Author 
of the foregoing unacknowledged false translation has, 
a little farther on, introduced another passage trans- 
lated from the French, preceded by an announce- 
ment that " the following is a translation made 
*' by us, and the first, as far as appears, that has 
" everbeenmade of it." — ( Quarterly Review.) Now, 
in the first place, it is not true that the Reviewer's 
translation is the first ; for the important part of it, 
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which the Reviewer prints in Italics, had been trans- 
lated by Lord Clarendon, and may be found, where 
the Reviewer (rught to have found it, in the History 
of the Rebellion. But if it had been the first, it is not 
obvious why the Reviewer should have mentioned 
that circumstance so emphatically; and why the 
readers of the Quarterly Review should be regarded 
by him on this occasion as such bad linguists, that 
he might claim their thanks for relieving them from 
the difficulty of reading a short extract in the original 
French 1 

The Reviewer has not explained his motives, and 
I shall not undertake to do it for him : I will only 
mention, that the effect of this announcement is to 
create ihe false impression that the preceding mis- 
translated passage, respecting which there is no si- 
milar announcement, is no^ translated, but the original. 
The reference, too, is calculated to mislead; and 
thus, if a reader should be found who might wish 
to test the Reviewer's accuracy by referring to the 
quoted passage, he would probably be induced to 
relinquish the search, by haying been misdirected. 
An accidental concurrence of circumstances may 
look like the tortuous devices of cunning ; and I give 
to the Reviewer the benefit of the doubt; only 
observing, that the tendency of these accidental 
circumstances is to render his^^^^ translation by no 
means easy of detection. 

There are many points yet unnoticed, in regard 
to which it would be easy to repel the charge of 
error advanced against me by the Reviewer. But 
in some of these, the weakness of the charge is 
sufficiently apparent without further exposure: in 
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others, where the misrepresentation is not obvious* 
a satisfactory explanation could not be giveA in 
Jew words; and a lengthened defence against charges 
so insignificant might seem superfluous, if not absurd. 
I feel that I have done enough, both in giving 
** some measure '* of the Reviewer's fitness for the 
ofiice of critic, and for my own vindication; and 
having so done, I confidently submit these pages to 
the judgment of all candid readers. 



I 



THE END. 



Printed by A. SFomswcxniKf 
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